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ADDRESS TO THE TRUSTEES OF AMHERST 
BY THE CLASS OF 1885 

(Concluded from page 4.) 
The editorial comments on the proposals con- 
tained in the Address of the Class of 1885 to the 
Trustees of Amherst College contain very much 
of interest. We have space, however, for but two 
quotations. First may be noted tlu following words 
from The Evening Post (of New York) for Feb- 
ruary 25, 191 1 : 

<The small college> can . . . attain that unity 
of scholarly interests — with, of course, proper va- 
riety — the absence of which is having so benumb- 
ing an effect on the larger and more heterogeneous 
institutions. At a dinner where were present several 
members of the Faculty of a certain small college 
which apes notoriously the university system, the 
talk turned into kindly remembrance of the absent 
brothers; and said the learned investigator in biol- 
ogy to his neighbor of the physical laboratory: "Do 
you know that Smith came to me to-day and wanted 
to know about something in biology; what has a 
philosopher to do with biology?" It is just that 
spirit of dispersion that might be eliminated by 
giving to education, where it can be given, a sure 
order and hierarchy. And whatever may be said 
here and there against the "dead languages", how- 
ever they have been abandoned for easier and 
seemingly more direct paths to success, there are 
no studies other than Latin and Greek that can be 
practically proposed as the center of such a sys- 
tem. Indeed, the committee whose report we are 
considering makes a strong appeal for their unique 
value in individual culture and in national life. And 
there are other indications that such views in re- 
gard to the classics are becoming commoner to- 
day among men of wide knowledge of life and 
among our professional educators. 

The most elaborate and most excellent discus- 
sion of the proposals is that printed in The News 
(Indianapolis) for January 21, 1911. 

There are two or three very simple truths which 
ought to be kept in mind by any one who discusses 
this question. The first is that not all that seems 
to be progress is progress. Men and society may 
move, but it may be in the wrong direction . . . 
The Amherst men — and many agree with them — 
are profoundly convinced that the changes in edu- 
cation have been decidedly for the worse. The 
general dissatisfaction with present conditions still 
further supports this view. Not for years has there 
been so much unfavorable comment on education as 
there is at the present time. 

As change from the old does not necessarily indi- 
cate progress, so recurrence to the old does not 
indicate a failure to progress. ... It is quite 
clear that reversion to the old is very often the 
truest and noblest sort of progress . . . The old 
paths were blazed out by men who had had much 
experience with life, and some knowledge of human 
nature. They were not mistaken about everything, 
are not false guides. A thing is not good because it 
is old, but then neither is a thing good because it 
is new. There is, however, a certain presumption 
to be indulged in favor of the old — of what has been 
tried and tested. That is a truth of which we, 
in our passion for change and innovation, make far 



too little. Our educational reformers have given it 
almost no weight, their theory being that what- 
ever is, is wrong. Progress, therefore, does not 
necessarily mean going ahead; it may, and often 
does, mean going back — back to old and forgotten 
truths and principles. 

The third general principle which it is desired to 
lay down is that history can have no value to any 
man who is unwilling to profit by its teaching, or 
unable to catch inspiration from the great lives 
that were lived long ago. If we accept the theory 
that truth is new-born in every generation, that 
knowledge, which' can come only from patient study 
or painful experience, is a matter of special reve- 
lation to a chosen few who call themselves re- 
formers, then, indeed, the study of history is the 
most futile of all things. . . But . . . for in- 
struction as to what we should do or for warning 
as to what we should not do, the teaching of the 
past is of the highest possible value. Cultured men 
ought to stand steadfastly against all attempts to 
create a schism in life, against the efforts to dis- 
credit the experiences of the ages. The surest sign 
that a man is cultured is his ability to "see life 
steadily and see it whole", and his deep and loyal 
reverence for a great and sacred past. . . There 
was life on this planet before we were born, and 
it affects and influences present life more profoundly 
than we, in our satisfaction with our own achieve- 
ments, always realize. Much of our research is de- 
voted to the rediscovering of lost and forgotten 
truth. Truth is not always an affair of the future. 
So the men of Amherst ask us, at least by im- 
plication, to reconsider our hastily delivered judg- 
ment on the old scheme of education. Did we con- 
demn it too hastily and without sufficient warrant? 
Is or is it not true that the present plan was at 
first considered to be merely an experiment? If 
so, has the experiment proved successful? Probably 
not one of these questions can be answered with' 
out some qualification, unless it be the first. It 
does seem as if we had been too sure of ourselves 
when we overthrew the old curriculum. But it must 
be recognized that it was the product of two 
forces, one of which has, to a certain extent, ceased 
to operate. Largely the product of a time when the 
common people were not expected to be educated, 
it was based on the theory that learning was for 
the few. Greek and Latin were necessary to men 
who were to have anything to do with affairs. So 
the old system grew up, and it met the needs of 
the time. As it then existed it does not fit the 
needs of our time, and the men who four or five 
hundred years ago followed the scheme then in 
vogue, would, were they alive to-day, be the first to 
admit the need for readaptation. For they were 
progressive men, many of them the heretics of 
their day. But this is far from being the whole 
story. For the classical course was not simply 
a development — it was also a manufactured thing. 
Great men saw that it was good, and that under it 
an admirable training could be had. This was true 
even in this country so late as thirty years ago. 
The writer in the Yale paper must have had in 
mind such men as Porter, Woolsey, Thacher, Pack- 
ard, Dwight and the rest, to say nothing of the 
great roll of alumni nurtured on the old wisdom. 
These men were not mere stupid reactionaries and 
Bourbons. On the contrary, they profoundly be- 
lieved in the virtue of classical and literary study. 
Such authorities are not to be despised. They all 
had power and personality, and they themselves, 
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and scores and hundreds of others who might be 
named, were the products of the old training. The 
idea that they should now be overruled by a few 
technical men seeking to magnify themselves is 
utterly preposterous. To them the "old paths" 
seemed to lead to the highest and most fruitful 
truth. 

But there is other testimony, and of the high- 
est value. It is to be found in the lives of those 
great men of affairs trained in the English uni- 
versities. The Balliol type is perfectly well known. 
Some of the greatest men who have 'served England 
were trained at that famous college, and they have 
been men who "did things" — prime ministers, law- 
yers, judges, administrators, viceroys, and gover- 
nors. The present prime minister, Mr. Asquith, is 
himself a Balliol man. Mr. Balfour, the leader of 
the Opposition, was educated at Eton, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Lord Rosebery is an Oxford 
man. Gladstone, Salisbury, Macaulay, and a host 
of others were all fed on the old studies. In our 
own country such men as President Taft, President 
Hadley of Yale, former President Wilson of Prince- 
ton — now, happily, Governor of New Jersey — Gov- 
ernor Baldwin of Connecticut, Chief Justice White, 
and many others prominent in public affairs, were 
all educated classically. Judging the training both 
by those who advocated it and those who have been 
bred from it, surely we must say that it has much 
in its favor. The question is, are we developing 
such men to-day? Undoubtedly, but we are not 
developing them by the new methods — and that is 
the point. Our product is becoming more and more 
specialized. We are training men away from public 
service rather than toward it. The man who takes 
a four year course in science, giving only such at- 
tention as he is grudgingly permitted to give to the 
older studies, comes out of college unfit for any- 
thing except the particular 'task which he has been 
taught to perform. As President Jordan has shown, 
we are no longer getting scientists even, with a true 
love for science as science. So it does seem as 
though there was something wrong. If that is so, 
we may well study the past, consider how it was 
that the classical course got itself established, and 
dwell somewhat on the fact that great men have 
championed it and been produced by it— men with a 
sort of general fitness, with an ability to turn their 
powers in several directions, men with an adapta- 
tion, not perhaps to any special task, but to life 
itself. As the author of the address already quoted 
from well says: "The business of life is not busi- 
ness, but life". That is a truth which the reformers 
persistently ignore. 

There does not seem to be any reason why the 
friends and lovers of liberal studies should assume 
an apologetic attitude, or allow themselves to be 
put on the defensive. It is not necessary for them 
to prove the soundness of their theories, for they 
have proved themselves, supported as they are by a 
great body of the highest sort of testimony, and by 
the experience of the race. It is the innovators 
who are on the defensive — it is they who must 
prove that their experiment has succeeded. Right 
reason, too, is on the side of those who, like the 
Amherst men, would make at least some approach 
to the old curriculum. The mistake of those who 
would continue things as they are is that they look 
at the matter solely from the point of view of the 
supposed good of the college, their idea being to 
make the college popular and to attract large num- 
bers of students. But the college does not exist 



for itself, but for those to whom it ministers. The' 
question thus is, not what is good for the institu- 
tion, but what is good for the young people who 
attend it. Obviously what they need most of all 
is a general training in the fundamentals, discipline, 
and as much culture as they can get. They must 
be brought into contact with the great minds of the 
race, with the treasures of art and literature. Not 
mere knowledge, but command of one's powers, is 
the thing to be sought. In this case, as in so many 
other cases, service of others is service of self. 
And so what is best for the pupil is, after all, best 
for the college. "The true university of these 
days", says Carlyle, "is a collection of books". The 
man who is not brought into intimate contact with 
books in his youth, who has not learned to love 
them and how to use them, suffers a loss which it 
is almost impossible to make good. So great is 
the sin of those who would divert the college boy 
from the library to the laboratory. That college 
which is true to its mission and function, which gives 
the best and most inspiring instruction in the essen- 
tials, and which sets and maintains a high standard, 
will never lack for patrons. The appeal of such an 
institution will, we may be sure, win an enthusiastic 
response. It will not only deserve success, but it 
will achieve it. 

From the reply of the Trustees to the Class of 
1 88s we make a few quotations. 

We agree with you that the function of Amherst 
College is to train its students by means of the 
liberal arts and sciences for a more abundant life 
and not for a larger wage. It should not attempt 
technical, vocational or professional education. Am- 
herst has always regarded both the humanities and 
the sciences as necessary to a complete education 
and the true foundation for intellectual discipline 
and for character. 

A liberal education is not complete unless it 
enters several fields of learning. The value of the 
ancient classics, that is, the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages and literatures, is recognized. But there 
are other knowledges that are requisite to a liberal 
education. Science, which has so developed in the 
last fifty years as to be a new creation, is a dis- 
cipline, is a knowledge that every educated man 
should have. This, indeed is recognized in your 
address when you say, "All would agree that some 
knowledge of science is part of a liberal education", 
that "in any teaching of the experience of the race, 
the sciences have a necessary place". But history, 
philosophy, mathematics, political science, economics, 
music, the literature of one's own tongue, German 
and Romance languages and literatures, certainly a 
liberally educated man should know something of 
these great experiences of the human race. The 
curriculum includes all these subjects, and more than 
half of the choices of the students are made from 
among them . . . The degree of bachelor of 
science will not be offered to classes entering after 
1913. but only the one degree of bachelor of arts. 
As now arranged, the course leading to this degree 
is a better training for technical studies than the 
course that led to bachelor of science. Four years 
of Latin will be required of all for entrance. Two 
years of an ancient language and two years of 
science are in the future to be required in the 
college course, instead of one year each in classics 
and science, as in the past. Hitherto half the Col- 
lege took two years of the classics and half two 
years in science, a part taking both. In future all 
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will take both studies for two years. Amherst does 
not look on any man as educated unless he has been 
taught to interpret the problems of his own day 
through the lessons of the past and has received a 
knowledge of classic literature, philosophy and civi- 
lization, gaining discipline in the expression of his 
own tongue through the mental process of transla- 
tion. Neither does Amherst look on any man to- 
day as fully trained for modern life who has not 
learned the methods of the laboratory and laid 
a secure foundation in science. 

With the requirement of a preparation of four 
years of Latin and of two years of an ancient lan- 
guage in college, Amherst is definitely on the basis 
of a modified classical course. It is to be regretted 
that the requirement of Greek cannot be made, 
since so few preparatory schools teach it. But the 
College believes in Greek, believes in its value for 
discipline, for the culture and for the wide horizon 
opened to the student by knowledge of the vital 
past on which the literature, the institutions, the life 
of to-day are founded and without which they can- 
not be fully understood. To encourage the study 
of Greek, plans are being made to establish a classi- 
cal lectureship, and a number of honorary scholar- 
ships for students fitted in Greek. 

. . . The Amherst graduate, with these plans 
and policies in full force, will have offered four 
years of Latin or Greek or both, at entrance; he 
will have had in college two years of an ancient 
language and two years at least of science; he will 
have a reading knowledge of German and a Romance 
language; he will have pursued three subjects for 
three years and one subject for two years; he will 
have had the choice, besides the requirements of 
classics, sciences, mathematics, and modern lan- 
guages, of philosophy, including metaphysics and 
psychology, history,' economics, political science and 
literature; he will have had abundant opportunity to 
interest himself in college activities and athletics, 
and he will not have been permitted to overdo in 
either. 
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Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. I. The Verb. By 
Charles E. Bennett, Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
(1910). Pp. xix 506. $4.00. 

(Concluded from page 7.) 
The bibliographies scattered throughout the book 
are not intended to be complete, and the question 
of completeness is one on which there may well be 
differences of opinion. In many cases, however, a 
greater degree of completeness would have rendered 
the book more useful. In the citation of titles there 
is a certain negligence which ought not to appear 
in a work of reference. Some results of my ex- 
amination of the book will illustrate what I mean. 
At p. 9 (Omission of the Verb), E. Baumann's De 
Terentiano Verbi substantivi Usu, 1890, might have 
been added, especially since the treatment of this 
subject by Professor Bennett is very inadequate. On 
the Future Indicative, p. 38, the date of Sjogren's 
well known work is given as 1904; the correct date, 
1906, occurs at p. 18, n. At p. 60 the date (1895) of 
G Lindskog's work on conditional sentences is 



omitted, and the same is true of all four mono- 
graphs cited on p. 79. On ante quant and prius 
quam Hullihen's dissertation is mentioned (p. 104) 
with no date or place. The date is given on p. 
324, but p. 104 is the proper place for it. In con- 
nection with ante quam and prius quam there is no 
mention of R. Methner's useful article, Der Modusge- 
brauch bei antequam und priusquam, etc. (Neue 
Jahrbucher 20 [1907] ; cf. especially pp. 324 ff.). To 
the bibliography of the Subjunctive in Repudiating 
Questions (p. 186) should be added E. Boeckel, 
Exercitationum Plautin. Specimen, 1872. Another 
article^ of F. Cramer's might well be added to that 
already mentioned on p. 202, since it is later than 
the one cited. I mean his Zu alten Optat. und 
Konjunctivformen im Latein (Gymnasium 8. 
[1890]. 701-710). On the Sequence of Tenses, p. 
338, an inferior dissertation by Wirtzfeld is cited, 
but no mention is made of a much better and later 
article: C. Sigmund, De Coincidentia eiusque Usu 
Plautino et Terent., Diss. Philolog. Vindobon. 4 
(1893). 39-98. O. Seyffert's views are always 
worthy of consideration and he might be referred 
to at pp. 340-341, Sequence after Historical tenses; 
cf. Seyffert's review of Wirtzfeld in Berliner Philo- 
logische Wochenschrift for 1889, 690 ff. The date 
(1871) of V. Loch's work on the imperative, p. 
348, is omitted — also that of J. Stahl's dissertation 
on the same subject (1886). At p. 366 P. Barth's 
name appears as 'Bartsch' — probably an analogy for- 
mation from Votsch just above! A. Funck's arti- 
cle, Die Auslassung des Subjectspron. im Accusativ 
cum Infin., etc. (Jahn's Jahrb. 121 [1880]. 725-734) 
ought to be cited on pp. 383 and 396. On the 
Gerundive, p. 441, I miss a reference to P. Persson, 
De Origine et Pi primigenia Gerundii et Gerundivi 
Lat., Upsala, 1900. But it would be profitless to 
give more illustrations of this defect. In general 
there seems to be a lack of system in the citation 
of authorities. Dates are sometimes given, some- 
times omitted, sometimes given wrongly; titles are 
often inadequately presented; author's names are 
sometimes given in complete form, more often with 
not even one initial. This last defect may lead to 
error when there are two Brugmanns, Schneiders, 
etc. 

To give any adequate idea of the actual results of 
the book would require far more space than The 
Classical Weekly can allow. Every chapter would 
call for detailed discussion. It is possible, there- 
fore, to mention only a few points which I have 
noted in a somewhat rapid reading of the book. 

The half-page on the Omission of the Verb 
could be much extended (p. 9). We are told that 
the "verb is frequently omitted in Early Latin, 
particularly forms of sum, especially in the function 
of auxiliary", but no examples are given of other 
omissions than those of parts of sum. Any good 



